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upon mainly in the light of culture, like history,
literature, fine art, etc. Anatomy and physiology
constitute exceptions, as having a direct bearing
upon health.

In general it may be said that as long as, and in
proportion as nature is regarded as anthropocentric
the knowledge of nature will not be looked upon as
of any special practical use to man. The truth that
is gradually taking the place of this two-fold error
is that instead of nature being anthropocentric and
science indifferent, nature is indifferent and science
is anthropocentric. It is true that every step in the
advance of knowledge has resulted in practical benefit
to man, morally or materially, and both the philo-
sophic ken and the popular instinct as to the use-
fulness of knowledge are correct. The knowledge
generally understood as scientific is the most useful
and practical of all kinds of knowledge. Scientific
knowledge is the knowledge of nature, i.e., of
natural things and natural laws. In short it is a
knowledge of the environment, and the reason why
it is so useful is because it is his relations to his
environment that man chiefly needs to know.

The environment is not wholly objective, although
there is nothing that may not be contemplated objec-
tively. The subjective environment is in some re-
spects more important to know than the objective.
Notwithstanding the old Greek maxim, " Know thy-
self," it is only in recent times that any adequate
idea has been gained of the meaning of that maxim,